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poem naturally melted me completely. When years
later at tea at Max Gate, Mrs. Thomas* Hardy
suddenly produced my youthful first novel and said
that her husband had read and enjoyed it and would
I please autograph it, I was not more flattered.
Not that it was possible to swallow Dangerfield
quite unreservedly. It wasn't his loud and some-
times ribald laughter that mattered, nor yet his
heresies. Indeed, I have almost forgotten what these
were. No doubt, since heresies are rigidly determined
by fashion, they were, as I have already said, what-
ever heresies were fashionable in 1910. And heresies
were readily tolerated in the Upper Bench. More-
over, Philip Guedalla, the last head of the school
but one, had popularised epigrams, and, unlike the
rest of our instructors, Dangerfield was a mine of
most unscholastic epigram. For myself I liked
epigrams and I was predisposed to applaud almost
any unusual idea. Ideas, after all, were all that I
understood. I was a clever boy, trained for years to
absorb other people's ideas. Of life outside school
and home I knew nothing. Potentially, therefore,
I was an enthusiastic receptacle for almost any
brilliant sophistry, provided always that it did not
conflict, past all disguising, with the unconscious
loyalties which were now in process of being
powerfully reinforced by the Arnold tradition.

The Arnold tradition has been defined by some
people as a powerful appeal to moral earnestness,
and by others as the ne plus ultra of youthful
priggishness. And whichever definition is correct,
it is probable that no one who has once come under
its domination ever completely shakes off its